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Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache, von Friedrich Kluge. 
Zweiter unveranderter Abdruck. Strassburg, Karl I. Triibner, 1883. 1 

The completion of this work may be welcomed, as it forms a substantial con- 
tribution to the study of the etymology of the Germanic languages. It is less 
extensive than the excellent dictionary of Weigand, and the whole treatment 
is more concise. The present methods of philological criticism are applied 
with skill and clearness, and this volume may be regarded as presenting com- 
pactly the results of the most recent investigation. The dictionary is distinc- 
tively etymological. There are no authorities cited, and no quotations and 
references to facilitate tracing the history and use of any word within the 
language itself, or the changes of meaning which it has undergone. Such a 
treatment was undoubtedly apart from the author's purpose. Any failure in 
the work to meet existing wants will probably be found in its defect upon the 
historical side. But with the limitation which the author himself imposed 
upon his plan, his work has been very successfully performed. 

An exception to what is here said is found in the admirable study of foreign, 
especially Latin words, which were early received into the language. The 
examination of each embraces a compact study of the history of the word, both 
as regards its form and the date of its introduction ; these discussions present 
its importance as a contribution to the history of German culture and institu- 
tions. The consideration of words which are common to the Indo-European 
family, while only occasionally throwing new light, exhibits a fresh and sugges- 
tive treatment and an independent judgment. We would characterize particu- 
larly the investigation of words denoting kinship, the names of colors, qualities, 
animals, metals, trees, parts of the body, etc. Questions which touch mytho- 
logy and primitive German institutions are so treated as to illustrate the 
important bearing of linguistic study upon points of history, ethnology and 
archaeology. An interesting work might be written upon the contributions 
which history has received from apparently merely verbal study. 

A noticeable advance, which recent investigation has made, is in determining 
the relation of German to the Romance languages. It has been a method as 
easy in practice as it was unscientific, to assume, at once, an apparently 
corresponding form in the latter languages as the source and adequate expla- 
nation of many German words. A comparison of Kluge's work with as recent 
a dictionary as Scheler's edition of Diez's Worterbuch will show how many 
words which have heretofore been regarded as Romance are truly Germanic 
in origin, and relics of a dominion which, beyond government, left many traces 
in the language and institutions of these nations. It would be easy to cite 
numerous words which have been shown to be of native German origin, as well 
as mediaeval Latin words derived from the German. 

Another merit in Kluge's work is the caution, and the absence of hazardous 
assumptions which are apparent in his conclusions. His method is, in the 
main, strict and exact ; doubtful relationships are not assumed, or only stated 
with a suggestion of their difficulty. In this respect he is seldom misleading, 
and avoids enthroning a supposition as an established fact which, by accept- 
ance, would stand in the way of further investigation, and become, possibly, a 
permanent misdirection. A work which states results and often omits the 

1 See Vol. Ill, p. 476. 
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methods by which they have been attained will give the impression, upon a 
hasty examination, of a certain arbitrariness in its conclusions; old views 
are so abruptly discarded and established traditions rejected, that temporary 
dissent may, in some cases, be natural. The recent light which the study of 
accent and vowel-changes has thrown upon the derivation and relationship of 
words has modified old and guided to new conclusions. The illustrations 
which are given of parallel forms in related languages might be greatly 
increased ; often an archaic or dialectic form furnishes the necessary link in 
establishing the connection of words. Words which are regarded as lacking 
in a given language may be found outside the written language, and afford 
valuable means of tracing linguistic relationship. 

In some cases, in giving an English cognate, the author fails to indicate 
whether the word is still in existence, or belongs to an earlier period of the 
language. The date of a word is often of primal importance in determining 
the history and extent of its use. 

Among the illustrative words in English which have been omitted are : under 
Becken, basin; Belt, baldrick and possibly Baltic; Berg, barrow ; Burg, burrow 
and borough; besser, the root bet, in the Dut. Betuwe, "good meadow"; 
bleichen, bleach ; Bord, border and broider in embroider; Brunn, bourn, as in 
Spenser and Shakspere, and burn, dial. North. ; Diele, deal, a wood, whether 
originally related to Teil and deal, a division, is uncertain; Droge, drug; 
drohen, throe ; Farre, farrow; Fee, fay and fairy ; fassen,_/fr, Dut. vatten and 
vatbaar, "fit for," in Shakspere to "be equal," " match"; Fleck, fleck ; frech, 
freak, a caprice ; Garten, yard; Gasse, dial, and Skan. gat and gut ; Gauch, 
gawk; gem, yearn ; gewohuen, wont and wean; Gischt, yeast; Glanz, glint 
andglance; gltihen, gloaming ; Gvauel, gruesome ; grob, grujfQ); Griitze, grit ; 
Haber, haversack, from Fr. havre-sac, a late introduction, but North, haver-cake, 
an oat-cake; Haufe, hope in "forlorn hope"; heissen, hight; Hiigel, how; 
Hiille, hull and husk; Husten, husky; kehren, char and chore, North, and 
New England; kostspielig, A.-S. spillan, spill; krank, cringe; Krause, 
cruse; Krug, crock and cruet (?); Kurbe, curb and curve ; kurz, curt, a late 
form; lau, dial, lew, and possibly hike in lukewarm, compare A.-S. hleow, 
lee; Loffel, lap; Luft, loft in aloft; Masern, measles; Mause, moult; Mutze, 
amice; nett, tteat; Pelz, pelt; Pferd, palfrey; retten, rid; reuten, rode, 
the suffix so common in proper names in Thuringia; Rinne, runnel; Roche, 
rook; saufen, sup; scharf, scarf, cut, notch, to join timber; Scharte, schard in 
potsherd; Schaden, scathe; schlachten, slaughter; Schneide, snathe North.; 
schranken, shrink; Schuppe, scoop;; schrumpfen, dial, and U. S. scrimp; 
Sippe, sip in gossip ; scheren, add score, the twentieth notch ; Stoppel, stubble ; 
Sund, sound; Sumpf, swamp; tapfer, dapper; Taumel, tumble; taufen, dip; 
wachsen, wax; wahren, ware, in aware; wach, wait; Wonne, the root win 
in winsome. 

We note a few points in which we are led to different conclusions from those 
expressed. 

Under Arzt, the author says the occasional explanation of the O. H. G. arzat 
by the Latin artista is to be rejected, both on account of the laws of linguistic 
change, as well as the signification : " The mediaeval Latin artista never means 
physician." This statement is unhistorical. In the early universities the 
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artists originally included the physicians. When at Bologna, in 1316, a sepa- 
ration of the law-students and the students of the liberal arts took place, the 
new university of the artists, artistae, included the philosophers, philosophi as 
well as the physici or medici. Anthony Wood, in his history of Oxford, speaks 
of " a great artist in medicine." 

The term Bursche is derived by Kluge from the house in which the charity- 
students were maintained. But the term bursarius was applied to all students 
who were supported by gifts from a public or private purse, bursa, and the 
name was transferred later to the building in which they lived. Italian 
students seem to have derived, in some cases, the name from the purse worn 
at the girdle. 

Under Buche, Kluge apparently cites with approval the brilliant fallacy 
of Max Miiller, that Europe was at one time covered by an oak forest, which 
was succeeded by a beech-forest, and the same term applied to each vegeta- 
tion in turn, Greek tyriyoe, Lat. fagus, E. beech, a conclusion to be rejected by 
reasons drawn from the physical history of the earth as well as on sound 
philological principles. 

Occasionally it is not quite clear whether the author considers a certain 
verb or merely a given form as lacking. Thus he cites the A.-S. f6n from 
fahan, to seize, and adds "wanting in English," though the O. E. fangen 
appears, and may be traced far later. 

Under decken, the A.-S. verb peccan is given, which is said to be wanting 
in English, though found in Layamon's Brute, and still preserved in thatch ; 
the doublet decken cannot be traced to the A.-S., though common in modern 
English. The untrustworthy A.-S. verb brysan is given under Brosam. 

By apparent inadvertence, the verb " to rock " is brought under Roche, rook, 
the name of a piece in chess, instead of under Ruck. 

Welle is said to be peculiar to the H. G., but we have the A.-S. weallan, 
Dut. wellen, E. well. 

Occasionally, in giving an English form, the author does not distinguish 
between obsolete and dialectic forms and those which now exist in the 
language, thus under derb we have therf ; kummer, comber; Rapp, rape, a 
grape stock ; wain for wagon. 

Of misprints, we notice under snarchen, and in the index, snor for snore, 
skrape for scrape, hweel for wheel. 

Rape is omitted from the list of words at the end. 

Valuable indexes of all the Greek, Latin, French and English words which 
have been quoted or discussed in the body of the book are appended. The 
English index alone contains nearly 2000 words, which illustrates the care 
with which this valuable work has been prepared. 

W. T. Hewett. 



AltfranzOsisches Ubungsbuch zum Gebrauch bei Vorlesungen und Seminar- 
ubungen, herausgegeben von W. Foerster und E. Koschwitz. Erster 
Theil, Die altesten Sprachdenkmaler, mit einem Facsimile. Heilbronn, 
Henninger, 1884. iv, 167 pp. 

For the last few years, students have had no reason to complain of any lack 
of texts, in the shape of larger or smaller handy collections, from which they 
might get a fair introduction to the earliest periods of literature in the different 



